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THE DISCLAIMER—A TALE OF ROME, 


BY H T TUCKERMAN. 





Original. 





I xyow of few situations more favorable to the indulgence of 
a habit— doubtless of questionable utility in these utilitarian 
days, although sanctioned by the example of no less a personage 
than Geoffrey Crayon—the habit of day-dreaming, than that 
of a traveller when cosily esconeed within the narrow limits 
of Italian vettwra. Ifthe coach is old, the steeds superannuat- 
ed,and the vetlwrino utterly devoid of Jehu ambition, as is ordi- 
narily the case — if the road abound in long, winding declivities 
-- if the passengers be taciturn, and the quiet, sunny atmosphere 
of early Autumn prevail, such a combination of circumstances 
will produce upon his mental mood somewhat the effect of 
lateral sunbeams shining through richly-colored windows, upon 
the marble floor of a cathedral. The images of Memory and 
Hope will appear magnified, and lit up into soothing beauty, as 
revealed by the mellow light of musing. . At least, such was 
my experience during the afternoon of a long day, the even- 
ing of which we designed to pass under shelter of the seven 
hills whence the thunders of ancient eloquence and war were 
so lavishly fulminated. Aroused by the exclamation of a Tus- 
ean friar, my next neighbor, who had mistaken a semi-circular 
cloud floating in the far horizon, for the dome of St. Peters, I 
began to note the state of things around. Our humble locomo- 
tive was creeping up a hill, formidable only from its length, and 
the customary murmur of paupers at the windows was blending 
with the rumbling of the carriage and the monotonous cheer- 
ings of the vetturino. Suddenly a face peered in at the window, 
so singular and startling in its features and expression, as to 
convey an impression never to be forgotten. The beggar throng 
seemed to have been awed into a retreat by the stranger's appear- 
ance; so that the idea, that he was ot their fraternity, was ban- 
ished as soon as suggested. Grasping the knob of the coach 
door, and leaning over till his long, dark beard rested on the 
window sill, he gazed with stern mournfulness upon us, and 
muttered, in a subdued, quiet tone, alternately in German and 
Italian, ‘I did n’t do it,’ till our vehicle reached the summit of 
the mountain, when, at the renewed speed of the horses, he 
stopped, waved his hand, looked after us a moment, and was 
lost to view. 

While we were tarrying at the gate, to obtain the requisite 
signatures to our passports, a fine-looking old gentleman, one 
of the occupants of the cabriolet, perceiving my thoughts were 
still upon the remarkable intrusion we had recently experienced, 
seemed disposed to converse on the subject. 

‘Was not that a head for Salvator’s pencil?’ he asked. 

‘Ay —think ye he could not unfold a tale meet for Dante’s 
Inferno?’ inquired the friar. 

The old man seemed somewhat offended, and turned away 
without replying. 

‘Can you tell me aught of this man ?’ I asked. 

‘Signor,’ he replied, ‘perhaps I can. We shall doubtless 
meet, ere many days, at the Caffe or on the Pincian ’— 

He was interrupted by the officer who returned us our pass- 
ports, and in a moment after we were rattling by the fountain 
in the Piazza del Popolo, most of us absorbed in the thousand 
varying emotions with which the stranger for the first time en- 
ters the Eternal City. 


Whoever would effectually banish the disagreeable impres- 
sion which the first view of the ruins of the Forum, when seen 
by the garish light of day, almost invariably induces, should 
early avail himselt of a moonlight evening, to renew his visit. 
The wood merchants, lounging among their cattle and diminu- 
tive carts—the score of ant-like excavators, and the groups of 
improvidents, are then no longer visible, and the scene exhibits 
something of the dignity which we spontaneously associate with 
Roman ruins. At such a season I had perambulated, more than 
once, the space between the Arch of Titus and the Temple of 
Peace, and began to wonder that no other sojourner had been 
tempted by the auspicious light to.roam thither — for the moon 
was nearly full, and the atmosphere remarkably clear — when, 
happening to glance toward the Coliseum, I saw a stately figure 
emerge from the pile, as if to answer my conjecture. There 
are circumstances under which the sight of a human being — 





simply as such — is an event of profound interest. Thus it was 


on this occasion ; and I stepped from the shadow of the ruin 
near which I was standing, that the stranger might be aware of 
my presence. Immediately his steps were directed toward me, 
and, while yet at some distance, the voice in which his saluta- 
tion was uttered, convinced me that my aged compagnon du voy- 
age was approaching. In a few moments we were seated upon 
a bench which some laborers had left among the weeds, mufiled 
in our cloaks; and thus the old man spoke in answer to my 
entreaties for his promised tale. 

‘It is a curious study, signor, to trace the inklings of super- 
stition where the general vein of character is vivacious or its 
elements intense. And it is, perhaps, impossible for an unim- 
aginative mind to understand the deep interest which urges 
some men daringly to touch the sensitive and latent chords of 
Yet 
with Carl Werner, the love of thus experimenting was a pas- 
sion. Not that he lacked susceptibility ; on the contrary, the 
very refinement of his feelings led him to speculate upon the 
deeper and more intricate characteristics of his race. Deeply 
imbued with the transcendental spirit which distinguishes the 
intellectual men of his country, his curiosity was essentially 
ideal. Several years ago he arrived in Rome, and was soon 
domesticated in the family of Christofero Verdi, whose suite of | 
apartments were directly above a range of studios in one of the 
most extensive buildings in the Via Condotta. His rooms, as 
you must be aware, if you have many acquaintances among the 
German residents here, were, at this time, a great resort for 
Northern artists. Berenice Verdi, his only child, was one of | 
those beings who seem destined to pass through life without | 


the human heart in order to call forth their mystic music. 


There was | 
a peculiar want of correspondence between her ordinary manner 
She was playful rather than serious, and 
yet beneath a winning sportiveness of demeanor, deep and 


being justly apprehended even by their intimates. 
and real disposition. 


Between 
Car] and Berenice there grew up a strong sympathy ; and yet 
the sentiment could not be called love. Indeed, her habitual 
treatment of her father’s young friend was what the world 


strange elements of feeling and fancy were glowing. 


would call coquetish. She was ever rallying him on his peculiar- 
ities, and he was ever acting the philosopher rather than the beau. 
But the truth was she deeply reverenced Carl, and was drawn 
toward him by his very isolation and kindness ; and he saw 
farther into her character than any one else, and was sensible 
of an interest such as the consciousness of this insight alone, 
would naturally inspire. 
in her temperament, and susceptible to the awful in romance 
beyond any being I ever knew. Carl wielded this influence 
with the freedom and power of an imaginative German. 
felt his sway, and, like other unacknowledged victims in the 
social universe, strove, perhaps unwittingly, by an assumed 
appearance to keep out of sight reality. 


‘Carl came to Rome professedly as an artist ; but the views, 


Berenice was nervous and excitable 


She | 





| greater part of every night amid these ruins; his speculations 
|on the obelisks, treasures of the Vatican, and even on the opera 
| performances, were as unintelligible to most persons as they 
| were intrinsically peculiar. But his chief peculiarity was that 
|to which I first alluded —a disposition to play upon the minds 
| of his fellow-beings, by addressing their hopes and fears through 
\the medium of imagination. I could not now relate the thou- 
| sand anecdotes I have heard in illustration of the force of this 
| propensity in him. The single, fatal instance, of the effects of 
| which I was personally a witness, will suffice. 

| ‘One evening, while Carl and several brother artists were en- 
joying their coffee at Christofero’s, the conversation turned upon 
| portrait painting, and finally upon the attempts of artists to 
| portray themselves. Berenice — who just before had related a 
‘dream, in which several of the old portraits in the Barbarini 
| Palace seemed to her suddenly endowed with life, and to con- 
| verse together on some of the political interests of their times 
|— rallied Carl as being the only one of the coterie who had not 
‘ Confess, Werner,’ said she, ‘ that 
ithe fear of not doing justice to thy notable phiz has deterred 


| attempted his own likeness. 


|thee from any endeavor to prepare even a sketch for thy friends 
I doubt if thou wouldst allow Titian and Raphael, 
should they re-appear, to share the honor of depicting thee.’ — 


in Leipsic. 


Carl made no reply save by composedly sipping his favorite 
beverage ; and when the laugh hed subsided, the subject was 
| forgotten in the discussion of some other topic. 

‘On a fine afternoon, a few days after this interview, Carl and 
It was not 
usual for the former to go forth at that hour, and the latter was 
|in a conversable humor. 


| Berenice incidentally met on the dark stairway. 


By way of beginning a colloquy, she 
\begged the loan of a particular drawing. Werner, as usual, 
|expressed his readiness to oblige her, and hurried on ; but after 
| descending a few steps he turned round, as if a sudden and im- 
| portant thought had struck him. 
‘to my room for the sketch ; I will bring it thee in an hour.’ — 


‘ Berenice,’ said he, ‘go not 


Having thus spoken, he hastened away, the iron-shod heels of 
| his boots ringing on the stone stairs, till he reached the street 
| door — then, returning, with a noiseless tread, to his studio, he 
|so arranged the window curtains as to exclude all light except 
the chastened rays that gleamed through the upper panes, and 

shot obliquely across the room, leaving the side which was 
|hung with paintings in shadow. Here he had previously sta- 
‘tioned an easel, upon which rested a fresh and richly-draped 
portrait, while from its edge, masses of green cloth fell, in folds, 
to the floor, so that nothing but the projecting top and slanting 
| position of the machine rendered it cognizable. To cut out, 
|| with a sharp penknife, the head from the picture, and insert his 
‘own living head in its place, to comb the hair and whiskers out- 

ward upon the canvas so as to render it impossible to distin- 
guish the actual from the portrayed, to fix his dark, deep eye 
upon a distant point, and compose into death-like quietude the 





the motives, the very spirit of the man were as totally unlike 
those which influence and characterize the multitude of ‘stu- 
dents of painting and sculpture who frequent this region, as his 
physiognomy ; and that, you are aware, is sufficiently remark- 
One trait, which I observed at once, was sufficient to 
distinguish him from the herd. So wide and seemingly impass- 


able. 


able, in his mind, was the chasm between conception and exe- 
cution, that his genius, inventive and active as it was, appeared 
completely thwarted and bewildered. The few results of its 
exercise with which I am acquainted, were called forth by the 
appeal of friendship ; and these were altogether insufficient to 
rescue the young German from the charge of idleness and apa- 
thy brought against him, sometimes with no little asperity, by 
But Carl duly received his 
remittances, discharged his obligations, contributed his moiety 


some members of his fraternity. 


toward the convivial enjoyments of his compatriots, and mo- 
lested no one ; and, therefore, he was permitted to enjoy his 
eccentricities in comparative peace. One or two letters were, 
indeed, forwarded by a pretentious acquaintance to his nearest 
relative, suggesting the expediency of incarcerating him in an 
insane asylum ; but as no notice was taken of the epistles, it is 
presumed they shared the common fate of voluntary advice, 
and were treated with perfect indifference, silent indignation, 
or contempt. The conduct which induced such a procedure 
was, in truth, such as an ordinary observer would naturally as- 
cribe to mental aberration ; and, strictly speaking, it might 





have been thus accounted for philosophically. Carl passed the 





lines of his expressive countenance, — all this with Carl was 
|| but the work of a moment. 
| ‘Meantime Berenice might be heard restlessly pacing the nar- 
| row bounds of her little boudoir overhead, her mind occupied 
|| 
|| 
| 


precisely as Werner had anticipated. ‘ What can Carl be about?’ 
she musingly inquired ; ‘ now what if we have laughed him into 
A capital joke, truly, to broach at 
What! the independent, self-sufficient Wer- 
||ner who lives in the clouds, spurred into unwonted action by 


| 


|| supper to-night ! 


taking his own portrait?’ 





|the ridicule of us—common mortals? Ha! ha! There can 
By this 
\time he is on the other side of the river, or in the Villa Bor- 
| ghese.’ 
| stole gently into the apartment of the mysterious artist. 

‘ Her eye fell directly upon the countenance of Werner. ‘ Con- 
! ceited as ever!’ 


|be no harm in taking a single peep into his sanctum. 


And with these reflections, Berenice ran down, and 


| she exclaimed, regarding the elegant drapery 
| depicted upon the canvas; ‘and the likeness, — poh! that ’s 
|no better than it should be; the brow is too ample, the eye too 
expressive; that scornful play of the lip, though, is right. 
Well, I suppose this flattered, wooden-looking portrait must be 
lauded as the best product of the pencil since Vandyke’s time — 
and all because of the industrious, affable and gifted Carl Wer- 
ner of Leipsic!’ As Berenice uttered the last sentence, in a 
tone of irony, she fixed her gaze upon the eyes of the portrait. 
The echo of her words seemed marvellously prolonged, and just 
as it died away, the solemn chant of a priestly train, about to 
administer the last sacrament to the dying inhabitant of the next 
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| eained her self-possession, and with a smile, hastily said, in an 


| oO 


dwelling, stole mournfully up from the street. The latent su- 
perstition of Berenice was awakened. Her gaze became more || embarrassed manner, ‘ Ebenezer — my husband — O yes — sit 
steadfast. She thought, she dreamed, — nay, she felt that those || still, sir. He will be in as soon as he comes from the barn.’ 

eyes where reading her soul as they full oft had done: the || In the mean time I had arisen, and now stated to her that I 
electric fluid which only living eyes can communicate was|| was a stranger in the village, and had come over to the cottage 
perceptibly radiated: the very lips seemed wreathing into aj| on her husband’s invitation — hoped I found the family all well 


meaning smile, and the lines of the forehead working as she ||— was pleased with the situation of the cottage — fond of the 
had seen them in his thoughtful moods. She would have given || country — and a thousand other nameless nothings, suitable to 











worlds to have withdrawn her gaze ; but the illusion was too || the occasion, and which raise a man higher in the estimation of | 
complete. She kneeled down from very feebleness and awe, || the fair sex, than would a three hours’ speech ow the floor of | 
and folding her arms fervently upon her bosom, as if to still its || Congress, or a fourth of July oration delivered from the top of | 
audible throbbings, she gazed on like a fascinated bird. Cold | the Bunker Hill Monument. The farmer entered in the midst }; 
dew distilled upon her brow; the fever of her blood dried it|| of our coloquy, and immediately called out aloud, ‘ Where are || 
away, and now its surface was calm, cold and unmoistened, like | the girls? Where is Margaret? Here, Susy, come up here.’ || 
newly-chiseled marble. | Susy answered the summons forthwith, and came to the door | 


| 
| 


‘ Her emotions, individually intense as they ever were, in their | of the room, but started back when she perceived a stranger || 
now concentrated energy were momentarily growing more un- | Was present. The old man went out, and urged’ her to enter. | 
endurable. She leaned forward in an agony of expectation. | She hung back some time, but at length came very awkwardly || 
The aspect of the portrait remained unchanged, but from the | into the apartment, keeping her back against the wall until she | 
lips stole out, in the tones which had won her heart, the Single || reached a chair, into which she slid sideways. She did not || 
word —‘ Berenice!’ It struck her ear like the knell ofa catas-|| raise her eyes. Her head reclined on her bosom, and she play- |, 


trophe. She uttered one despairing ery and sunk upon the floor. | ed with her fingers like a girl of eight years. | 
That ejaculation was borne on her last breath. || Snsy was not handsome. Her hair was of an ordinary brown. | 

‘When my efforts had been unavailingly exhausted in efforts!) Her form was large and unwieldy. Her feet and ankles would 
to resuscitate the unfortunate lady, — for being the nearest pliy- || have twinned with those of Colossus. Her age seemed to be 
sician, I was first called — my attention was turned toward the | about twenty. I endeavored to open a conversation with her. 
‘ ie answered with monosyllables, but appeared so much op- 


wretched originator of the tragedy. Werner lay crouched upon || s 
the carpet, gazing with an expression in which inanity and || pressed by my attentions, that I turned to her mother, The 
despair were strangely blended, upon the form of Berenice. bashful girl then raised her head, and I was surprised at the | 
Reason was now, indeed, overthrown. Perceiving himself no- || Sternness of her pale blue eyes. I set her down for a fair sam- 
ticed, he crawled to my feet, and looking piteously up, murmured || ple of common country girls, and such I have since found her. | 
in a convulsive tone,‘ J did n't do it.’ His constant repetition I could scarcely suppress a smile, as the idea obtruded itself 
of this phrase, year after year, has obtained for him the title of /| Upon my mind, that if the absent Margaret, in addition to her 
Tue Discraimer. Remorse peoples his imagination with her deformity, possessed the coarse features of her sister, she must 
awful images. And he will doubtless be a wanderer, feared by | indeed do great honor to the taste of the dentist. Iwas puzzled 
the rabble and pitied by few, till accident'or disease lays low to understand the meaning of the dentist’s attentions. Quarles 
his powerful frame, and enfranchises from the thrall of insanity certainly seemed to be a man who had seen something of the 
world, and withal an aspiring character. I was sure he had 


his extraordinary and aspiring spirit.’ 


| not a spice of romance in his composition; yet Margaret’s father 








had told me that he was partial to the one-eyed maid! Marga- 
ret was certainly poor — probably a fright; but I observed that 


THE TAVERN LOUNGER, 


all the family had good teeth. Was not this man of ivory, then, 
NUMBER IL 


endeavoring to delude the poor girl out of her teeth? I had 
heard of such instances. I shuddered at the thonght of such 

—— | villainy; and, had Quarles at that moment appeared, I should 
In my last I told you that I had arrived at the door of Mr. Far-| certainly have questioned him closely on the subject. Atlength 
num’s cottage. [Thad merely accompanied the old man home,| I ventured to ask the unsocial Susy if she had nota sister. She 





in order to divert my leisure, and hear the village news, with- || replied with some animation, * Yes, sir—I have. Do you want 

out any particular expectation. to see her ?’ and flung out of the room with more velocity than 
On approaching the cottage, its situation appeared far plea-| she had entered it; but, as I perceived, not to go in quest of the 

santer than it had done ata distance, andas I looked first at the | absentee. 

rude habiliments, coarse features, and inexpressive eyes of the ‘She is young and bashful” said the old woman abruptly — 

old man, and next at the tasty arrangement of the garden, and || ‘but she will get over it, as she grows older.’ 

the roses which bloomed at the windows, I became convinced | ¢]t is yery natural, said LS 

that my companion was not the presiding genius of his habita- 


that one who is not much accus- 
tomed to society should feel a little confused in the presence of 
tion. Behind the house was a steep ledge of mouldering rocks, | g stranger’ 

surmounted by a grove of exquisite beauty; while the ripe 


‘O! she goes into company enough,’ returned the mother 
grapes were plainly discernable, weighing down the vines 


| quickly —‘she is as big a romp as you'll often see; but she is 
until their tops fringed the precipice, over which they seemed || not used to seeing 1 
to be peeping, as if in search of some fair damsel’s lap, in || has heard so munch about you, too!’ 
in which to drop their luscious Lurthen. ‘About me!’ cried I, astonished at the notoriety which I 
But I had not much time for observation. The farmer ush-|| had gathered in one night. 


ered me into his cottage, and unceremoniously left me to intro-||_ ‘ There ’s no one comes into the village,’ said the old man, 
\ ; ; : ; 

duce myself, saying, however, ‘I will be back as soon as I have | ‘but what is noticed — especially a young beau like you.’ | 

put up the horse.’ {| We continued a desultory conversation a couple of hours, 


‘The apartment in which I now sat was certainly the best during which Susy did not again make her appearance. I then 
room in the house; and one glance wes snfficient to assure me || °TO® and expressed a wish to ramble a little in the environs of 
tha: Mr. Farnum was not one of the wealthy class of farmers. || te cottage. My host and hostess made me promise to return 
The floor was painted, and without carpet. “The furniture was ong eile departed. I first bent my course to the grove. 
more simple than any that I had seen; but it was neither coarse) hile ascending the ragged rocks beneath that charming 
nor plain. The paper windew-curtains were embellished by shade, imagined that J heard voices. As I reached the sum- 
the figures of a shepherdess and her flock. In the neat fire- mit of the precipice, I heard a voice which | was certain could 
place were a pair of small brass andircns, whose brightness be no other gir the voice of Susy. I could even understand a 
gave an air of gentility to the room, while between them was ibaa sila “1 viene veal am tale eabeneaesans eapnagien mee 
a green branch from the neighboring grove. I had looked|| ¥25 the subject of her discourse. I crept along in the direction 
sometime upon the furniture of this litile apartment, undis- | of the sound, keeping myself as much hidden by the foliage as 
turbed by anything but the saviors of Rome who hissed and| Possible, until Estood behind a bush which furnished the only | 
cackled beneath the windows, when I heard a heavy footstep ewes between me and the speaker. 
in an adjoining room. I pulled up my collar, hemmed to clear|| | ‘Handsome! No,’ said Susy. ‘I was never more disap-| 


: hae ag ee ‘nt ‘mn mv life tty nea . = | 
my voice, and placed myself in a position to salute the visiter| pointed in my life, Betty Aldrich told us he was pretty ; but} 


. . . 1] 
with both dignity and grece. In a moment, a female walked |) h¢ 18 not. He has got a great high forehead, and then he is| 


into the apartment. I did not immediately discover her sex, | pale, and his eyes are large too. I would not give Joe Bowers | 
for she was, at least, six feet in height, and her complexion | for forty of him. He talked so foolish, too, about fine prospects | 
buried beneath a coat of the most durable tan. On her shoul-|, 22d such nonsense. Why, when Joe has on his Sunday clothes 
ders was a man’s coat which hung a little below her waist, al-|| he is dressed twice as pretty as this other fellow.’ 

though her uniform thickness would have puzzled an anato- | ‘Tthought I saw him when I was going to mill, this morning,’ 
mist to tell whereabout that region was situated. On her feet|| "turned the other damsel, ‘ and I didn’t think he was pretty at 
were a pair of thick-soled, horsehide shoes, and in her hand|)@!l. He never so much as looked at me. I wont ask him to 
was a grisly mop, which she handled Jike a cannon spunge. —|| ™Y party.’ 

Her countenance certainly expressed surprise; but she pos-|| ‘No, indeed,’ returned the other —‘ I'll be d——d if I would’ 
sessed too much natural politeness to stare me in the face, as|} This was the first time that I had ever heard profane lan- 





young gentlemen like you— and then she)| 





many manufactured ladies would have dene. She quickly re-|} guage proceed from the lips uf a female who made any preten- 


sions to character, and I must confess that I was both shocked 
and disgusted. I turned away, and soon got out of hearing of 
these country /adies, who no longer possessed a shadow of inter. 
estfor me. I was rather pleased than otherwise at discover- 
ing their distaste to my society. I had no wish to have any- 
thing in common with women who couid swear me out of coun- 
tenance. 

I strode swiftly away from the spot in which I had overheard 
my qualities discussed, and in a few moments emerged from 
the farther side of the grove. A wide meadow was stretched 
before me, and on its distant borders was a dark forest. Ire. 
solved to cross the meadow and explore the thick wood beyond 
it. ‘There were several cattle feeding in the meadow, who, as 
I passed them, appeared less timid than those animals usually 
do, at the approach of man. One ox whom I undertook to 
drive from my path, actually stood at bay, and menaced me 
with his horns. As none of them presumed to attack me, how- 
ever, I felt no apprehension of danger, and walked leisurely on 


‘my way. I had travelled about one third of the distance from 


the grove to the forest, when I discerned a female coming from 
the wood, and entering the meadow. She walked directly 


/toward me, but as I felt no dMelination to encounter any. more 


of the rustic beauties, I divéfged a little from my path. She 


|kept on without appearing to notice the manoeuvre. We had 


walked in this mannera few minutes, when I heard a scream, 
and on turning my head in the direction of the woman, I sawa 
fierce black and white bull, with his tail in the air, making after 
the female with all speed, while she fled toward me for pro- 
tection. I also perceived that she was quite young, and far 
from masculine in her appearance. Seizing a large stone, I 
soon succeeded in placing myself between the maiden and her 
furious foe. As the bull came up, I launched my missile with 
all my strength, and it smote the animal between the horns, 
He reared, and wheeling partly round, went off shaking his 
head. ITturned and the maiden stood trembling close at my 
side. One glance told me that I had to do witha more danger- 
ous being than the bull. She appeared to be about seventeen 
years old. Her form was light, and of its activity she had 
given a good specimen in her retreat from the enemy whom | 
had just turned aside. Butin her countenance there glowed 
somuch innocence and enthusiastic gratitude — lighting up 
the most exquisite features — that I was amazed at finding one 
so lovely and so gentle in the same region with the unfeminine 
Susy. But her eyes were hidden by green glasses. I could 
not doubt that they were beautiful, and almost wished she had 
dropped the envious screens from her face during her flight. 
I offered to conduct her across the meadow. She placed her 
arm within mine, without speaking, but her thanks were audi- 
ble in her countenance. Finding the bull did not pursue, she 
now ventured to speak. ‘1am so glad,’ said she in a tremu- 
ulous tone, ‘that you came to save me!’ 

* And glad 2m I that I chanced to be so near’ — I answered; 
‘but is this animal generally thus at liberty 2?’ 

‘He has been hereto‘ore,’ replied she, smiling timidly — 
‘but we had understood that he had been removed. I should 
not have presumed to cross the meadow, had I known that 
he was.let loose again. ButI trembled for your satety when 
you got between us. 

‘ There is certainly not much danger in a bull that is turned 
‘aside with a stone,’ said I, ‘ He has not much courage.’ 

‘Or he would not have given battle to a lady ’— returned she 
with a peculiar emphasis, which at once convinced me that she 
knew something of chivalry. 

‘IT have but just come among you,’ said I, in the same strain, 
‘and have certainly commenced my career auspiciously, in 
that I have already succored one distressed damsel.’ 


She now laughed with more confidence as we had reached the 


purlieus of the grove. Susy and her companion came bouncing 
through the briers at the sound, and surveyed us with strong 
surprise depicted on their otherwise unmeaning faces. My fair 
‘companion bowed to the intruders, and we passed on. When 
I had escorted the maiden to the high road, I paused and re- 
quested to know whom I had had the pleasure of accompanying 
| thus far. 

‘My name is Julia White,’ said she. 

‘What! the parson’s daughter ?’ 

‘No, sir, lam his niece. My parents are dead. But you 
mnust dine with us. It is not a long walk to the parsonage.’ 

I told her I had unfortunately given my promise to Mr. Far- 
num that I would be at his house by twelve o’clock. 

‘Do you know that family ?’ asked she quickly. 

‘I do not,’ returned I, and [then related the circumstances 
connected with my introduction to them. 

‘ Well, then,’ said she —‘if you are going there to dine, you 
will do me the favor to leave this book for Margaret ;’ and she 
took out a handsome volume of the Spectator from her reticule. 
‘I borrowed it from her,’ continued Julia, ‘and she will want 
it, for she has but few books of her own.’ 

‘ You do not mean to say that Margaret Farnum isa reader?’ 

‘O yes — we country girls read more than you would be 
likely to suppose,’ returned she. 
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‘But Margaret!’ said I, ‘she cannot be a literary charac- 
ter? Is Susy a reader too ?’ 

‘J think not,’ answered Julia, with a faint smile —‘ she does 
not approve of such things — but you will call at the parson- 
age.’ 

We then parted. Ireached Mr. Farnum’s house in time to 
see the pork and cabbage taken out of the pot — but Mar- 
garet had not yet arrived. I had begun to feel some curi- 
osity respecting her. If she was the friend of Julia, I could not 
help believing that she possessed more refinement than her 
sister. I resolved that the dentist should not have her teeth, at 
all events; and while I was making use of mine, I ventured to 
hint to the family that the dentist’s visits had better be discour- 
aged. After dinner, I bade adieu to my kind entertainers, and 
after promising to visit the cottage occasionally in my rambles, 
set out for my hotel, where a scene awaited me that the next 
letter shall disclose. 











SONG, 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 





Original 





Lrr the dreaming astronomer number each star 
That at evening peeps out from its pillow of blue ; 
sut a pleasanter study to me is, by far, 
The orb that shines over a cheek’s rosy hue. 
Let the crazy astrologer search for his fates 
In the cusps and the nodes of his keen luminaries ; 
Ile is wise, like me, 
As ’tis told in the 
Who studies, as I do, the stars of the soul, 
And cares not a fig how all other orbs roll. 


who his fortune awaits, 
glance that in woman’s eye varies — 


T have studied them many a long Summer eve, 
When the leaves and the waters were quietly singing 
And the science and knowledge that such studies leave 
Is a dream of bright joy, to the memory ¢linging. 
It is better than wasting the eyes and the brain, 
And the season of youth, that was given for pleasure, 
In gaining a science that’s useless and vain, 
As a musty old miser piles round him his treasure. 
I would give not one glance from the eye that I love, 
To know all the stars that are clustered above. 


There was Lydia — no star was so calm as her eye, 

So gentle and proud in its black, misty lashes ; 
And Harriet’s, too, had it oped in the sky, 

Would have shamed every star in the azure that flashes, 
There was Lizzy, whose eye, ’neath her ivory brow, 

Seemed the planet of love, through a cloud-foam outgazing; 
°T was unveiling the soul, when the pure azure glow 

Of her eyes beamed upon you, the thin lids upraising. 
There was Mary, who kept me from Conies and Greek, 
While her eyes taught a love which the boy could not speak. 


There was Ann, whose bright orbs my day visions inspire, 
Like a heavenly beacon-light off in the distance ; 
°T is the deep, vivid black of their virtuous fire, 
To my better resolves and my hopes lends assistance. 
May | always be cheered with such lights in my way, 
While an hour of ny brief dream of life is remaining! 
Task not for science, to help me grow gray — 
Task not for fame, while life’s star shall be waning — 
Task not for laurels on fields red and bloody, 


So I have of such eyes an abundance to study, 


NANCY WATERMAN—THE LEXINGTON BELLE. 


Original. 





O, lady fair, where art thou roaming ? 
The cold winds blow, the night is coming. 
Stranger, I go o’er moor and mountain, 
To count my beads at Agnes’ Fountain. 
Stay, lady, stay, till morning blushes, 

1’ll strew for thee a bed of rushes. 


Tue word ‘ Lexington’ never greets the eyes or ears of the 


American citizen without reminding him of the hour when the 


in 1770. It was a cold day in March, and the blood froze as it 
ran. A mulatto fellow fell at my feet—a ball had passed 
through his breast. 

But my story commences previous to the time of the massa- 
cre. In my boyhood, I was accustomed to visit at the cottage 
of Mr. Waterman, who lived within half a mile of the village 
church at Lexington. He had beena soldier in the French 
war, and told so many interesting anecdotes about his wilder- 
|ness campaigns, that I delighted to listen tohim. He recited 
| some stories of old General Putnam — old Israel! how often 
i have Ishaken hands with him! He was astout old veteran, 
about the size of H. W—— of Boston, but more sun-burnt, 
jand walked a little lame. The last time Isaw him was at 
Bunker Hill. I remember the dress he wore on that occasion, 
as well as if it was yesterday. He was clothed in thin, Sum- 
mer garments, which were rather gay for those times. He 
was one of the last to retreat; and he looked behind, and shook 
his sword at the British in a wrathful manner. 

But Iam wandering from my subject. I used frequently to 
sit up half the night to hear old Mr. Waterman tell about his 
scrapes with the Indians; and his daughter Nancy, then a 
bright-haired girl of eleven, would lean one elbow upon my 
knee, while attending to her father’s recitals. 
was a fast friend of King George, and used to 
understanding which, at that early period, took 
the Americans and their imported governors. 








The old man 
regret the mis- 
place between 





\father land, they would wither and perish, like a branch that 
}is torn fromthe main trunk. 


of our heads. Nancy was an only child, and was, of course 
| mach indulged by her parents. 


[try girls, and she was a great reader of romances. 





en had no suitors, yet there were many who kept an eye upot 
| 
|the interest she excited, yet I never saw a girl that possessec 
| She was sometimes excessively lively, and ther 


| less vanity. 
she would be wrapped in sadness for several] days. Some o 





| this world.’ She seemed to possess too much sensibility to en 


‘death. Indeed, there was an etherial air in her every gesture 


which did not seem to be of earth. 


| 
| reach, 


| Nancy. 


I used to attend her to school in rainy weather; 


|and [lifted her, with one arm, over the gulleys of the road, 


| might one day have a lawful claim on my assistance. 
|ther loved me because I listened so attentively to his stories 
| 
and to my little favorite. For, when there came a deep snow 


| [ would take a shovel on my shoulder and go over tothe Water 


|man cottage, and ask the old lady if she wanted any path 





| mulled cider, and her current wine. 
and chat about half an hour before commencing my work. 





wedge was first inserted, which split asunder Great Britain and 
her colonies. 


day. 
extol the firmness of Adams and Hancock. 


buxom Dame Liberty came forth from the 


New England, gaunt and grim, to grapple single-handed with i him. 
Revolution in 
those days was rebellion! Old Faneuil rocked alone like an egg-| 
shell on the boiling ocean, as she encountered the tumultuous 


the triple-headed hydra of British oppression. 


billows thai preceded the storm of strife. 
The champions of freedom eat no public dinners in those days 


They were marked out by their enemies for destruction — their 


3ut perhaps there are afew who have a just 
estimate of that affair. There were no fourth of Julys in that 
There were no Edward Everetts or Daniel Websters to | 
No shouts rent the | 
air—no American flags were waved to cheer on the intrepid 
Warren when he hurled defiance into the teeth of his majesty’s 
grenadiers! No, there was darkness over allthe land—there 
was want and suffering on every hearth-stone —and the now! 


done, asking me every minute if I was not cold, and beggin 


all her persuasions were useless, she would run and get a mu 
of currant wine and hold it up to the window. 


me hastening toward the door, she would laugh immoderate] 





I did not know at that time how deeply the artless gi 
|| was imprinting her image upon my heart; and I am confider 
that Nancy knew nothing about it herself. 


I was a rough, ur 


officers were not sinecures, and their salaries were taunts and || 4istinguish between a bor and a gentleman. 


ignominy. I speak not of that which I do not know. These old 
eyes looked upon the evil day when the files of our countrymen 
were grating on the chains of foreign tyranny, and ‘God save 
the King!’ was still shouted in the streets of Boston. I was 
in State Street when the English soldiers fired upon our citizens 


reached her fourteenth year. I wasstill a visiter at the cottag 
and the old folks received me with their usual frankness ; but 
could perceive a falling off on the part of their daughter. S| 











He said that 
England and America united could withstand the world; but 
that if at any future day, the colonies should fall off from the 


I thought so too, in those days, || 
| for the idea of an independent government had not entered any 


She had better opportunities 
| for the cultivation of her mind, than the generality of our coun- 
She was 
considerable beautiful, even at that early age; and although 


|her, as the farmer does upon his green fruit, until it is ripe 
pene to pluck. Although Nancy must have been sensible of 


her friends entertained an opinion that she was ‘ not long for 


| dure the rough peltings of this life, and her countenance wore 
{that melancholy stamp which is said to be ominous of early 


She was a kind, affectionate 
|creature, who loved almost every thing that came within her 


| 

I was a brave boy at that time, and rather large of my age; | 
j;so that I often acted in the capacity of protector to the little || 
and || 
sometimes, when she was wrapped in the folds of my great coat, 


| looked forward to the future, and thought it not impossible she 
Her fa- 


and her mother was thankful for my many services to herseli 


cleared. She would answer, ‘ Yes, Harry, but first come in and 
' warm yourself, for your nose is as red as a cock’s comb, and 
| your ears must be a-cold” Now, I cared not a farthing for her 
| fire, as [had acap on my head that was made of a fox’s skin, 
and sheltered my ears from the wind, but I liked the old woman’s 
Therefore I would enter}! 
At 
those times, little Nancy would place herself by the window, 
and would keep her eyes fixed upon me steadily until I was 


me to come in and warm myself.— When she perceived that 


This artifice 
never failed to produce the desired effect, and when she saw 


at the success of her decoy, and tell me that I was caught as 
barren crags of'|| her father caught his horse, by shaking a measure of corn at|| 


taught lad, and little knew the fastidiousness that learning cre-| 
ates in the bosom of its votaries. Nancy loved me as she loved | 
all the world; but Ishould have reflected that one of her un- 
derstanding, would when she arrived at maturity, be able to 


Several years passed on in this manner, and Nancy had 


was just bursting forth into womanhood. Her form had become | 


more voluptuous —her cheek was often mantled with blushes, 
and there was more meaning in her large, darkeyes. Yet was 
she the same etherial and intellectual creature — the same art- 
less, trusting, and affectionate girl —but I imagined there was 
|ashyness in her behavior toward me. She would not come 
|under my great coat, or let me lift her over the brooks, as 
ishe had formerly done. She did not have that satisfied look 
| when she was in my presence that she once wore, but would 
; often appear to be thinking of something else when I addressed 
|her. There was also another barrier between us. She had 
|| become a well-educated young lady, and would frequently talk 
lon subjects of which I knew nothing. I amashamed to confess 
that her superior education did not render her more interesting 
in myeyes. But I have since discovered that, although the 
ignorant and vulgar may feel their own inferiority when in the 
company of the learned and the refined, yet they neither love 
nor admire those who are above them. In short, they feel a 
|sort of ill-will toward those with whom they can only act in 
|the capacity ofa foil, to make more conspicuous the contrasted 
| excellence of their superiors. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Therefore, low minds are gene- 
|rally better pleased with persons of their own class, than with 
|those who can have but little in,common with them. I could 
‘admire Nancy’s beauty. I could love her for her kindness, and 
|} excessive sensibility — but her high intellectual qualities and 
| literary attainments were of as little consequence to me, as is 
the cupola on a church to the worm who feeds upon the dead 
|beneath its pavements. Yet these things did not estrange my 


|heart from her. I only regretted that she possessed some ad- 





|vantages over me; and, like others similarly situatad, strove 
to underrate those qualities which threw me into the shade. I 
talked against poetry because Inever could make arhyme, and 


,|;extolled the advantages of wealth, because ! knew the most 
ignorant were quite as capable of acquiring it as the most 


learned; and I spoke highly of those muck-worms whose souls 


| are 
| decree of Providence, are generally favored with it, because 
1 | they are capable of no other enjoyment. But, although I was 
|not sufficiently educated to be able to estimate Nancy’s real 
| worth, yet there were many in the neighborhood who regarded 
|| her with veneration. 


wholly absorbed in the pursuit of gain, and who, by the just 


John Adams, the father of our late presi- 
1|| dent, was once in her society, and pronounced her a young lady 
{|| of great promise. The celebrated Warren took the pains to 
| inquire her name, after having once seen her at church. She 
-||soon became the pride of Lexington, but, astonishing to tell, 


| though a female, the many attentions she received had no other 


| effect than to place her humility ina more conspicuous light. 
,|| She had reached her fifteenth year when her father died. 
ered. In the mean time there was a portentous cloud hovering 


| His 
| loss occasioned her ashock from which I believe she never recoy- 

over the city of Boston; and the vale of Lexington was not un- 

disturbed by the commotion in the metropolis. To the surprise 
of all, the gentle Nancy entered, with her whole heart, into the 
strife, and, notwithstanding the well-known sentiments of her 
| deceased parent, espoused the cause of the rebels. 


The young 
1|| heart of Nancy was untutored in the science of worldly policy ; 
|she had no prejudices; she looked steadfastly at the naked im- 
| age of truth, and her judgment told her that all men had a right 
;||to govern through representatatives of their own choosing. — 
| No man appeared so amiable and so glorious to her as a cham- 
pion of liberty. 


’ 


The romances which she had read, instead of 





-|| leading her astray, had only tended to inflame her love of justice, 
S|| disinterestedness, and benevolence. — The prejudice against 
‘novels and theatrical representations is happily subsiding; but 


when Nancy was young, she stood almost alone in her neigh- 


borhood, as their advocate. Nancy, therefore, became enthusi- 
astic in the cause of her country, notwithstanding that many of 
3utshe was one 
of those beings who are resolved to do right, without making 
| particular inquiries how others will be suited with their line of 
conduct. There are many, in this day, who can be the loudest 
in applauding the heroes of the Revolution — who can follow 


| her wealthy neighbors took the opposite side. 





g|| in the track of success, and talk in very patriotic strains ; who, 
had they lived in the time of the great struggle, would probably 
You 
will see such men now-a-days, hang behind when any great 
improvement is proposed in the condition of man, until they 
/are assured of its success, when they will be ready to fall in at 
the eleventh hour, and share in the triumph. It is much easier 
for a selfish person to be a republican in these days, than it was 
to be a Whig when I stood shoulder to shoulder with General 
Warren, on Breed’s Hill. Well do I recollect that day ! — 
‘Ss , said Warren to me — ‘do n’t be ina hurry; do you 
see the bright buckles shining through the smoke, before you? 
Well, that isan an officer’s waist— keep the muzzle of your 


a | 


have been as staunch Tories as Lord Cornwallis himself. 


y 





r] | 
rt} | 
n- 





| : ; 3 ‘ : 
| ducking-gun exactly in range of it — don’t elevate your piece, 
| nor pull your trigger till the word is given to fire.’ 


But Iam wandering from Nancy again; and yet an old man 
should be pardoned for recurring so frequently to the scenes of 
Little did 
I then imagine how much glory would accrue to us in a future 
day! Little did I foresee what tremendous pensions should 
be squandered on us in reward for our trifling services! 


e,| 


1 


| 
ae} | 


his youth, so indelibly impressed upon his memory. 
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Nancy’s patriotism did not prevent her from cultivating the 
more elegant arts of civilized life, or taking part in the inno- 
cent gaiety which the youngof our village were at that time 
wont to indulge in. 

It was not far from the middle of April, when Nancy had 
been abroad to visita neighbor who resided several miles from 
Lexington. Strange reports of an inroad made by a part of the 
British army had reached her, although the report was vague and 
unsatisfactory, and she hurried home precipitately, in order to 
be near her aged mother. She was obliged to walk a considera- 
ble distance through a piece of woods, but before she had emerg- 
ed upon the open plain, she heard distant sounds which filled 





her mind with indiscribable dread. They were unlike any | 
thing she had ever heard before. They seemed to proceed from | 
a considerable distance, and more resembled the hum of a con-| 
tiguous city, than the occasional shouts of frolicking peasants. 
As she passed on, the sounds became more distinct, and, at| 
length, she was able to distinguish loud and violent yells, which | 
her quick ear could not mistake for the cries of sealant: 


|| Ir was a sloppy, snowy day in December, when a little boy, 





No—there was an earnestness in those shouts ; 
so incessantly continued, that she at once became convinced | 


and they were | 
|] 





struggle with Great Britain for our liberties, I placed myself in || ping him on the back, and looking in his face increduiously — 
the very jaws of death, but they would not close upon me, and ||‘none of your tricks, my lad. Ha! ha! What! not a word? 
relieve me from the curse of memory. Womannever charmed || By my faith, I believe —no, no,’ continued he, in a more 
me more. None could speak or smile like Nancy Waterman. || serious tone, —‘I’ll never believe that of Tom Pardon. Tom 
None could tempt me from my constancy to her whom I had/| has been a shipmate of mine for three years together, and a 
loved with a fervor only to be equalled by my despair at her|| more merry, free-hearted lad never lived. He is not a going 
loss! Little do the thoughtless think when they call me in de-|| to flunk out’— then, in a low voice, ‘come, Tom, take hold 
rision an old bachelor, what an agonizing train of reflections || quick — they are all looking at you; you ’ll make enemies, but 
their raillery conjures up in my distraught spirit ! ‘|| split my mizzen if Ido n’t rap the first fellow that says a word 
against you. There’s a time for all things, but do n’t joke 
now, because we are mostly strangers to each other, and they ’]| 
think hard of you, if you refuse to drink with them. Old Ben. 
nett looked at you with the eye of a hawk, though he said noth. 
ing.’ 

All this time the man with the peaked nose was looking 
spitefully at Tom, and seemed to be itching for a quarrel. 
habited like a sailor, was seen running along the lower part of Tom now saw there was but one alternative, and he thus 
Front Street, New York, with a jug in his hand. His tarpau- boldly addressed the ship’s ow ae-d :— ‘ Shipmates, you may 
lin was neatly polished, his wide collar nearly covered his||be surprised that Ido not drink with you. I know it is the 
shoulders, and his clean blue jacket and trowsers sat close to fashion to drink together while in port, and a bad fashion it is, 
too, to my thinking. Iam convinced that liquor is hurtful to 





TOM PARDON—THE RELIGIOUS SAILOR, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. 





Original. 





his body, if we except the legs of the latter, which were some- 


the demon of war had entered the borders of her peaceful vil-|) what wide, and just pefmitted the toes of his shining pumps to the body and the soul, and [ hope I have seen the errors of my 


lage. She thought of her mother, and hurried forward in a |) peep forth from under their ample folds. 


state of violent agitation. 


| 
As she emerged from the wood, she | || grocery, which, for the convenience of customers, stood on the | 





He svon entered a|| Ways — and I intend to lead a new life.’ 
The utmost silence reigned in the forecastle while Tom was 


discovered a cloud of dust hovering over a part of the road, at || corner of the street, and advancing up to the counter, sat down | delivering this short speech, and it was not broken after he had 


some distance from the village. 
for huge volumes of smoke. 
angry rattling of musketry in a moment jarred upon her ear.| 


That dust was soon exchanged || || his jug, and demanded two quarts of West India rum. 
She saw a blazing fire—and the | snaky man, with a nose whose florid complexion seemed to be- | 


|| concluded, save by the low snicker of a green booby from the 
country, who had never seen salt water until the present time, 
token that it fed better than its owner, pushed aside a colored | and who supposed that grog-drinking was a radical part of sea- 


A tall, | 


She hastily ascended an adjacent knoll which commanded all girl who had been waiting some time for a loaf of bread, and || ™anship. 
le S | 


full view of the high road; she now saw beneath her, in the|| 





intermediate space between herself and the road, many horse- 
men.driving furiously toward the village. 
number on foot, armed with various weapons of offence. 
seemed like a dream to Nancy. 


'stripling, ‘when do you sail 2’ 
There were also 4 a 
It || |hard to give his voice a gruff tone; 
She had been wholly unpre-| about a week, waiting for a wind ; 
pared for witnessing these warlike movements ; and she felt all | ‘shall lose my sea legs, if I stop ashore much longer.’ 


that dread which is inspired by a mysterious calamity, the ex-|| 


tent of which is unknown tous. But, on looking again toward 
the village, she saw, at a distance, a2 something coiling and | 
wreathing along the road, which resembled an immense red 


|\do they want of such little fellows as you at seat 


| break over the ship.’ 


serpent issuing smoke from his nostrils, while a thousand assail- || 


ants appeared to be pouring frequent discharges upon him from | 
their fire-arms. All concern for herself was now lost in her| 
anxiety for her mother; and she hurried toward the cottage) 
with frantic haste.. The war rolled on toward her; and she; 


was soon enabled to perceive that the red serpent was neither || 


more nor less than the British ranks retreating from the inte-| 
rior. The shouts of the assailants and British officers, the rat- 
tle of fire-arms, and the cries of the wounded, were now deat-| 
ning. Yet did Nancy strain every nerve to reach the cottage, 
before the warring host had arrived near enough to cut her otf 
from her mother. She was, however, soon obliged to give up) 
her filial purpose, for the fierce approaches of her own country-| 
men, who had begun to gather about the cottage, in order to 
await the enemy, rendered her passage dangerous in the ex-| 
treme, and she narrowly escaped being crushed beneath the 
hoofs of an unruly horse that was urged to the strife by an old, 
man whose shrunken hands shook with the palsy, which reuder-| 
ed him incapable of guiding his steed 


But she was now certain that her mother had made good her | 
retreat, as she could see the cottage very plainly, and her mother | 
was neither at the door or at either of the windows. She turned | 
to fly from the scene of uproar, when she perceived that she 
was completely hemmed in by the exasperated Americans who 
were hurrying from all quarters toward the front of the regu-|| 


lar detachment. She looked wistfully about her, but the assail- || 


ants seemed to be too much inflamed with the lust of vengeance | 
to observe the frail being around whom they were crowding. | 
A ery arose among the Americans as they saw the advance of 
the British ascend a piece of rising ground, within musket-shot 
of them. They dashed recklessly toward the enemy, and ere, 


the affrighted Nancy could avoid the rushing steeds, one horse |! 
had thrown her down and trampled her gentle bosom into the |) 


dust! 
The horseman saw in an instant what he had done. 


He gazed upon her face—he uttered a scream of mingled 
horror and agony, and fell senseless beside her! That horse-| 


if 
| 
Ay || 
man — that despairing wretch was myself! I had not been| 


* | 

sensible of her presence. I knew not that she was near me, || dreaded to attract the notice of his shipmates. 
until I looked in her ashy face, and saw the dying reproof of|| 
Nancy! How long [ lay upon the ground 1|) with a peaked nose, and a voice proportionably sharp. ‘My 


my slaughtered N 
cannot tell, but when I recovered my recollection, the battle || 


was raging at a distance — the enemy had passed by, and the || shall not find rum-shops at every turn.’ 


noise of their shouts was scarcely audible. 
pled on, and I was hardly ableto rise. The cold hand of Nancy || 
was on my busom. She had embraced me in death. I raised 
her in my arms —I called aloud on her name; but her lips 
were stilled forever. I tore my hair, and beat my breast — I 
rolled upon the ground, and invoked death to relieve me from 
my load of agony — my self-reproach. 

From that moment, life was to mea burthen. I sought death 





Ihad been tram-|| 


|| his lot. 
He} considered himself hors de combat, and gently shook his head of the cross. 
flung himself from his seat, and picked up the mangled body.|| when the tot was proffered him. 


| 


| 


tion of the whole ship’s company to himself, and said, ‘I have ||‘ Lord, be merciful to me a sinner !? 





in the thickest of the fight — throughout the whole of the long 


Tom’s friend was confounded. The warmth of his regard 
was knocked several degrees below zero by this discovery, and 
‘That ’s more than I can tell,’ answered the boy, laboring | he gradually edged away from Tom, as if fearful that he should 
‘we ’ve been laying here || become implicated in his conscientiousness. 

Tom arose and went on deck. He heard a murmur rise, as 
he went up the ladder. Little do those Christians, whose piety 

‘What || is made a theme for eulogy, and who are surrounded by pious 
I should || acquaintances, know the disconsolate feelings of a religious 
think you would get washed overboard, if a large wave was to|/Sailor in the midst of profane and scoffing shipmates! The 
forecastle of a ship is a crucible in which virtue is tried as by 

‘T don’t know what you mean by waves,’ said the boy, assum-|| fire. Those persons who are engaged in disseminating religious 
ing ignorance of his mother dialect, ‘but if you mean seas, I ’ve | instruction to seamen should bear in mind, that when they have 
seem ’em run so high that the end of the fore-yard was in the |@Wwakened one of them to a sense of his duty, they have pre- 
water. But the highest wa — sea I mean, that ever I saw, was || pared him for troubles almost beyond human endurance ; and 
off Cape Hatteras. We were lying to in a gale of wind’—__||shvuld, therefore, on all convenient opportunities, fail not to 

Here the speaker was interrupted by the entrance of a rough||extend toward him that encouragement which he so much 
old tar, in a canvas jacket, who demanded of him why he||needs. Even as Venus put the celestial armor on her son, 
stayed so long, and giving the young boaster a kick, hastened || When he was about plunging into the thickest of the fight, so 
him on board with surprising despatch. | should the ministers of religion prepare their seafaring sons in 

The ill-matched pair stepped over the gangway of an old||the faith for the terrific dangers which await them. Well 
ship of three hundred tons, called the Sally, which lay 4t the | may the charge be given them — ‘Behold I send you forth as 
end of the pier, and descended into the iin The boy || ||\lambs among wolves!’ Poor Tom had experienced no such 
went down first; but, although the hands were no doubt very) | preparation. Scarcely a week had elapsed since he had been 


proceeded to draw the liquor. ‘ Well, Jack,’ said he to the | 


Iw ish we ’d put to sea; 1| 


‘Hum!’ said the other, as he fitted a cork to the jug. 





| eager to taste the contents of the jug, there was no movement} || convicted under the preaching of Rev. Joshua Sole, a young 


or emotion perceptible in those for whose benefit the liquor had | || minister of the Methodist Seciety — that society whose labor- 
Sitting about the interior of the forecastle on |} ers, like their Divine Master, do not hesitate to enter the abodes 
‘|of the lowly, and preach repentance to the worst of sinners.— 


been purchased. 
chests, were about haif a dozen men. Twoof them were el-|| 
derly in their appearance, but the remainder could not have | The pious enthusiasm of the young Methodist had touched his 
seen twenty- five years. When the old man in the canvas || finty heart, which would have resisted the sleepy drawling of 
jacket made his debut among them, they made room for him in || @ fashionable preacher, or the still more stupid monotony of a 
the centre of the group. He sat down slowly, and taking a | Quaker. Young Sole had never been drilled in a theological 
superannuated chew of tobacco from his cheek, handed it to! seminary ; he had never been to college, nor had he swallowed 
the boy, and bade him carry it on deck and throw it overboard, || @ Calmet’s dictionary ; but he had been taught the use of the 
This part of the business having been successfully achieved, | bow —and Tom, who went to meeting to laugh, had returned 
he turned to a young seaman at his elbow, and said, ‘ Sam, | from ita euiehen deer. Mr. Sole was citnebed for reaching 
where is the tot?’ A little tin tumbler was handed to ine vet-;| the souls of all classes. He did not envelop the truth in mys- 
eran, and pouring it full, he made its contents perform an arti- | tery and ‘ words of learned length,’ play hide and go seek with 
ficial avalanche down the fire-proof channel of his throat. He || the gospel, and exhibit its promises like antique curiosities from 
then threw himself back, and said,‘Take hold!’ An old sailor |the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, the use of which no 
poured out another tot-full, which was doomed to a similar des- | one could understand without a Latin key still more incompre- 
tiny with its predecessor. Thus the jug passed round until it hensible to the main body of his hearers. He preached no 
came to a young man, whose weather-beaten visage and rough | Secret or partial religion, but litfed up his voice like a trumpet, 
hands gave him credit for five more years than had fallen to|| to tell sinners plainly their lost condition ; and, stretching forth 
He was reclining back against a berth, like one who| his arm toward Calvary, bade them seek redemption at the foot 
His religion was not constructed like sliding- 
|| sunter-masts which are easily housed in stormy weather, but he 
‘ Take hold, man!’ cried his next neighbor; ‘do n’t be bash-|| aS always ready to preach Christ at the point of the bayonet, 
ful in a good cause.’ and he gave the devil a shot between wind and water on every 
‘Excuse ime,’ returned the other, in a voice as low as if he|| 0ccasion. 


Such was the man who had convinced Tom that he hada 
soul to be saved, and that if he pursued his present course, his 
salvation was, at best, problematical. Tom left the meeting- 
house in a very distressed state of mind. He wanted advice, 
but knew not where to find Mr. Sole, and felt that if he were to 

‘Such a day as this, a man wants liquor,’ said a young sea-|| intercept one of the dainty preachers of a more sophisticated 
|man, carelessly. religion, to inquire what he should do to be saved, be would be 

T he old sailor in the canvas jacket just raised himself from|| liable to a prosecution for assault and battery, with intent to 
his reclining attitude, and looking coolly at the delinquent, fell|} murder. Therefore ie wandered about the streets until night, 
back again into the same posture. when he repaired to the wharf, and, sitting down on a pile of 

The young man now perceived that he had drawn the atten-|| ballast, smote upon his hard, weather-beaten bosom, and cried, 
There he sat for several 
left off taking liquor, excepting when I need it for medicine.’ hours, insensible to the blast which howled around his head, 

‘Ha! ha! Tom, boy!’ cried the one who held the tot, slap-|| and the snow that stealthily covered him until his form looked 


‘But, my lad, it will do you good,’ said a little, old sailor, 


‘eyes! let us improve the time, for we shall soon be where we 
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like a projecting part of the heap on which he was seated. — 
He had continued in this disconsolate condition until the time 
when he is first introduced to our readers. He had shunned 
the society of his profane associates until it was necessary for 
him to go on board, and they had, therefore, remained wholly 
ynacquainted with the change in his feelings. But now he had 
plainly told them that he was resolved to amend his life, and he 
well knew that bitter revilings and persecution would be the 
consequence. Most of all, it grieved him that his old shipmate 


company. Professional sailors lead a wandering life,and know 
nothing of the ties of family ; hence their friendships with each 
other assume a romantic cast, like that of Damon and Pythias. 
They lament the death of a shipmate to whom they had become 
attached, as deeply as if he were a near relative. As the for- 
lorn hero of our tale stood on the deck, leaning his head 
against the foremast, he heard the men whom he had just left 
in the forecastle, commenting on what he had said. Their 
jibes and witticisms stung him to the quick, for his situation 
was tohim a novel one. He possessed not the advantages of 
education, and consequently had but few resources in his own 
mind on which to fall back when he was made a bye-word and 
a reproach to his companions. The good opinion of his ship- 
mates was the breath of his nostrils — and, now that he over- 
heard his long-cherished friend joining in the laugh against 
him, the iron entered his soul. But, at that moment, the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding fell in showers upon 
his heart. A voice was heard, as from Heaven, speaking to his 
inmost spirit, ‘ear not, worm Jacob, for lam with thee’ — 
and then he knew that his prayers and tears had been blessed, 
and he was accepted of his Maker. He saw a ladder reaching 
from earth to Heaven, and the angels that thronged upon it sang 
the triumph of redeeming grace. A flood of light burst in up- 
on his soul, and many passages of Scripture which he had care- 
lessly read or as carelessly listened to, were now opened in a 
wonderful manner to his comprehension. He clasped his 
hands together, and exclaimed aloud, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest! Peace on earth, and good willto men!’ All things} 
seemed to be changed —the whole earth appeared filled with | 
love — the very winds that roared through the cordage seemed 
to his entranced spirit to murmur praises to Him who had mat 
them forth. His body was faint under the weight of glory 
which was shed upon his soul. He rushed down the fore- 
castle, and with a gushiag torrent of almost inarticulate words, 
began to tell his shipmates what God had done for his soul. 

‘Here! stop your mouth with that biscuit!’ cried one of the 
sailors, throwing a cake of ship-bread violently in his face. 

He paused. He was astonished. He could not imagine 
how those who heard him could help feeling the force of his 
words. He became convinced that the natural, unregenerated 
man cannot know aught of the things which appertain to spir- 
itual life. 

‘You had better go on deck again— we want no sermons 
here,’ said another. 








‘Let me turn to you, Jones,’ said he, addressing his friend — 


‘you will hear me; you will rejoice that your old shipmate has 
passed from death unto life.’ 

‘You are drunk, Tom; you had better turn in, and sleep off 
the horrors,’ said the young man addressed. Tom did not 
know, at the time, that the same charge had been made against 
the primitive Christians, when the Holy Ghost first fell upon 
them: ‘These men are filled with new wine’—the blind 
Jews, no doubt, supposing that the apostles were holding an 
Irish wake. 

The man with the peaked nose perceiving that Tom was not 
ina fighting mood, thought he could trip up his heels with im- 
punity ; and, in consequence, the young Christian came to the 
floor. A Dutchman, seeing how the current of opinion ran, 
thought to take a long step toward gaining the good graces of 
his new shipmates by treading upon his breast; but some 
sparks of friendly feeling were still glowing in the bosom of 
Jones, and this last outrage upon his companion was not to be 
tamely borne. Accordiagly Hantz received a blow in his 
nether jaw, which would have felled a common sized bullock, 
and he reeled to the deck beside Tom. The fray was becom- 
ing general, when the loud voice of the pilot was heard at the 
fore-skuttle, ‘Come, jump here, boys, and loose the silk!’ Up 
Tose all save Hantz, who had received a stunning blow, and 
the rigging was soon shaking under the nimble feet of the 
hardy sons of the ocean. A crowd was on the wharf, and sev- 
eral young clerks were skipping to and from the cabin, like 
larks on a tar-barrel, to deposit letters, and do other peddling 
errands for their employers. The captain showed his hale face 
on the quarter-deck, and looking aloft with the eye of an expe- 
rienced sailor, scanned the movements of his new hands. The 
fore-top-sail was dropped, and the sheets hauled home; the 
ship’s head fell off, and amid the hoarse bawling of seamen and 
Officers, below and aloft — slatting of sheet-blocks, and drum- 
ming of the ascending jib, the stern fasts were let go, and the 
Sally shot out into the stream. Away she went, passed Gover- 
nor’s Island like a prairie on fire, and encountered a strong 


|| passed the forts, one of the crew murmured to another, ‘I wish 


jout the reef-tackles, haul the buntlines ! — Lay aloft, and take 
\two reefs in the top-sails ! — You boys, roll up the top-gallant- 
|sails! — Stop, as you come down from the top-sail-yard, and 
stow the mainsail!’ were orders much sooner given than exe- 
cuted; while the shrill voices of the seamen aloft were heard, 
‘Haul out to leeward ! — Take a pull on the lee reef-tackle ! — 
Let go that tack on deck!’ — and the still more distant, piping 
ery of a boy, ‘Haul up that weather top-gallant-clue-line on 
deck!’ As soon as the sails were reduced and lifted off the 
caps, the order was given, ‘ Raise the helm! square the yards! 
— Let go the bow-lines, you black booby! what are you do- 
ing in your galley, now ?— Haul down the jib?’ These com- 
mands were obeyed with alacrity, and now the old ship was 
bounding over the frothy waves toward the Narrows, with a 
fair wind, rolling from side to side till her timbers creaked — 
when suddenly the captain sprang to the side of the vessel, and 
looked eagerly at the water alongside. ‘Hey!’ cried he, spring- 
ing back, ‘ hard a-port your helm ! — haul the larboard braces, 
and let the main-yard come aback !— clear away, clear away 
the boat!’ Suiting his action to the word, he drew out a clasp 
knife, and began cutting the lashings of the boat with the ut- 
most expedition. 

‘Man overboard ! man overboard!’ shouted the cook, lean- 
ing from the fore-rigging — ‘ I see his hat right in the wake of 
the ship.’ 

The boat had scarcely touched the water, before she was 
manned and under way. 

‘Do you see any thing of him?’ inquired the pilot of the 
captain, as they stood together on the taffril. 

‘ They have found something — the boat heaves to,’ answered 
the other. 

‘ Nothing but his hat—yes, it is his hat— Mr. Black is pour- 
ing the water out of it. I think you have lost a man, sir.’ 

‘ Well,’ returned the captain, ‘ we have no time to mourn for 
him, now. This is a cracking breeze, Mr. Leaycraft. We 
shall make a fine offing, to-night.’ 

‘ The boat is coming back without him, sir,’ said the pilot. 

‘Those fellows pull like sogers,’ returned the captain. — 
‘Why don’t Mr. Black make them lay back and give good, 
solid strokes ?’ 

The boat approached the quarter, and the mate called out 
that the man had gone down. 

‘ Who is lost 2?’ demanded the captain, as the mate came on 
deck. 

‘Bennett, sir. He was furling the jib, and the sail whopped 
over, and knocked him off the foot-ropes. He just had time to 
| say ‘good bye’ to the man who was with him, and begun to tell 
| him where he would find the key of his chest, but he touched 
| the water before he could get it out.’ 

‘He was drunk, I suppose,’ said the captain. ‘Come, bear- 
'a-hand, and get up the boat. Hard up the helm, and square 
|in.” The ship once more stood down the bay. The hands 
were set to work at stowing the hawser, securing the boats and 
| water-butts, and clearing out the cable tier. 

The impression made on the hands by the fatal accident 
which had just occurred, was far different from that made on 
|the captain by the same circumstance. Old Bennett had been 
‘looked up to as the head man in the forecastle, and his loss was 
more deeply felt than would have been that of any other fore- 
‘mast hand. They looked upon it as a bad omen, because it 
| occurred at the commencement of the voyage; and as the ship 








| I was safe moored in yon white house on the hill. This is an 
‘old craft, Jones, and God only knows whether she will ever 
reach Rio in safety.’ 

‘I was out in a schooner with crazy Tom, there, who is sarv- 
ing the jib sheet,’ replied Jones, ‘and we lost a man within 
three days’ sail of port; well, we had nothing but calms and 
gales of wind all the passage afterward.’ 

‘The old man had a foresight of his death,’ returned the 
other. ‘You know how serious he has looked for some time 
past, and he did n’t say a word when we were joking about 
Tom. The old man looked as sober as a deacon.’ 

‘It makes one think a little of his latter end,’ replied Jones ; 
‘but we ‘ll cheer up our spirits with an extra glass when we go 
below. There’s no use in being sad about what can’t be 
helped, you know.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the other. ‘Tom may say what he 
likes, but I know that liquor is the life of a man; it will cure 
horror of conscience itself.’ 

Thus did these two philosuphers of the deep reason away the 
solemn warning which they had just received, until the decks 
were swept and the work done. The pilot took his departure, 
and, by the time the sun went down, the low shores of Long 
Island were scarcely discernible from the stern of the ship. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


About the last of July, in the succeeding year, a weather- 
beaten bark was lying becalmed in the Atlantic Ocean, near 
the equinoctial line. The interminable waste of waters that 
surrounded her, rose in smooth, glassy billows, like undulating 


weaned child, to the bosom of the deep; and the spar, the 
sapphire, the pearl, and the coral of the mermaid’s hall, glit- 
tered in the fathomless depths of the ocean. Lazy Neptune 
was stretched upon a bed of white penny shells, beneath the 
weight of unmeasured waters, and a score of amorous sea- 
nymphs were disporting around him, curling their transparent 
fingers in his beard, pulling his hair, and occasionally boxing 
his ears with their finny tails, in sheer wantonness. Little 
recked they if the Father of Storms should wake, for a mer- 
maid is always happy when the sea is in a roar— their sex 
having always been proverbial for raising a breeze. Emeralda, 
a mermaid who had just come forth from a bed of quicksand 
in which she had been bathing, approached the group. She 
was accounted the most beautiful mermaid that inhabited the 
sea, and excepting a slight cicatrice on her neck, where she 
had been wounded by the claw of a lobster, as she slept on a 
rock near Labrador, there was not a blemish on her person. — 
She whispered to Cleochnamambarrah, a long-haired sea- 
nymph who dwelt in a temple of blue stone, built for her by a 
saw-fish and sea-elephant — the latter of which has since been 
promoted to the dignity of a sea-alderman, in consideration of 
the display of extraordinary valor in a contest with a green 
turtle, whom he encountered in one of his maritime travels. — 
Emeralda proposed to her friend to go up and see if any thing 
was stirring on the surface. The latter consented, and the two 
nymphs commenced their upward course like a couple of ar- 
rows, ‘shot by an archer strong.’ 

‘What see you, sister ?’ cried Emeralda, who perceived her 
companion to flutter. 

‘ A ship that swings about upon the blue round waves, and 
slats her canvas with impatience, liké a spoiled child.’ 

‘Shall we wake Neptune, to give her the blast she covets ?’ 

‘Let us first examine her bottom. Long grass and worm- 
eaten planks. Now is she some long voyager that hath been 
holding her sluggish way for months, undisturbed by our 
jnaughty crew. She hath those on board who are pining for 
|their homés and their wives—their children and their fire- 
sides. Shall we make those hearths desolate? Shalf we 
plague those wives with untwined widowhood? Shall we 
make those children fatherless? Ha! hast thou no wrongs to 
|resent ?” 

‘They dropped their anchor on my roof, and leagued with 
the winds to claw me shelterless.’ 

‘They waked me up with their cursed bell,’ 

‘ They hate us, sister.’ 

‘They murdered my half-sister, who was a seal.’ 

‘ Shall we wake up Neptune ?’ 

Down sank the malicious informers. We will not accom- 
| pany them on their wicked errand, but will remain on the sur- 
| face to witness its efiects. 





The ship which had thus interested the two sea-nymphs was 
jthe Sally. She had been to Rio Janeiro, and was now on her 
| way home. A great number of her crew had deserted, and she 
| was now chiefly manned by new hands —a wild, lawless set 
|whom the captain had found prowling about the streets, and 
|taken on board to work his ship for want of better men. It was 
\Sunday. The calmness of the weather afforded a sufficient ex- 
'cuse for keeping the Sabbath — a crime of which the captain of 
ithe Sally was not often guilty. The mates were sunning their 
'broadeloth coats, and the crew were lying about the deck en- 
|joying that rest which can never come amiss to a merchant 
|sailor. Two of them were engaged in confidential conversa- 
|tion. They were ill-looking fellows, with long, projecting chins 
jand lean bodies. There was a wildness in their eyes which be- 
tokens a restless mind, and ever and anon as they talked, they 
| turned their eyes toward a young seaman who was assiduously 
engaged in reading the bible. The reader has already conjec- 
tured that the latter was Tom Pardon. ‘Tom had not abandon- 
ed the righteous course in which he had commenced when we 
last saw him; but, although he was not always favored with 
the same happy feelings that first marked him as a new-born 
soul, he had been content to receive a crumb occasionally from 
his Master’s table, and live by faith through the dark nights in 
which the Christian traveller sometimes finds himself involved. 
He had suffered much abuse from his shipmates, previous to 
their leaving the ship, and the new hands studiously avoided 
him. They left him alone with his God, and Tom regarded 
that as no great hardship. The captain and officers of the 
Sally were not religious men, and sometimes sneered at Tom’s 
piety ; but they had discovered that they could depend on him, 
Not only was he an excellent seaman, but also attentive to his 
duty. Tom was not a sourand crabbed Christian. He did not 
consider it necessary to hate his fellow-creatures, in order that 
he might husband his love to bestow it more exclusively on his 
Creator. There were no conventional forms and gestures—a 
particular way of holding the head, rolling the eyes, and pro- 
nouncing certain words., He did not aim to navigate his way 
to Heaven by the science of imitation. He knew nothing of 
this kind of baboonism. He was a stranger to the pious grunts 
and heavenly intonations — the sentimental gape and melan- 
choly sneeze of nominal devotees. His was a religion that 








wind in the bay. ‘ Let go top-sail haulyards ! clew down, haul 





mountains. The rays of a vertical sun rushed, like an un- 





could not well be counterfeited, for it consisted in love to God 
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and man. Not in the mere careless profession of this godlike || and the wind came with such fury as to hold the ship’s gunwale 
spirit, consisted Tom’s virtue. But his wasa fervent, glowing, || constantly to the water’s edge. The crew momentarily expect- 
enduring, active flame of love to his Maker and to his fellow-|| ed to see the topmast go overboard, one of which was evidently 
creatures, kindled and sustained by the power of an endless||sprung when they first came on deck. The captain was evi- 
life. His beneficence was not confined to soft words, a coun-||dently alarmed, for the danger increased every moment, and 
tenance everlastingly grinning, and a heart as cold as Jack || several of the sailors, whose hands had just been raised to shed 
Frost’s mustachios. If Tom escaped the hot bed of fanaticism, || innocent blood, huddled around Tom, and muttered something 
equally removed was he from the cold and barren mountains || about the propriety of saying prayers. Tom was calmly regard- 
of Infidelity, where human wisdom soars to starve and perish. || ing the scene, with a countenance which seemed to say — 
Eternity! Eternity! the final goal—a crown of righteousness, | 
the guerdon of successful strife with earthly lusts and passions, | 
was ever foremost in his view. 

At the conclusion of the long, dull day described above, Tom 
went below, to sleep four hours betore his watch. He soon fell | 
into a doze, and the image of Bennett, the old sailor who was 
lost overboard in New York Bay, was vividly conjured up to 
his dreaming imagination. The old sailor seemed to stand 
before him with the same melancholy expression on his coun- 
tenance that Tom had noticed when he first saw the ancient 
mariner. He regarded Tom fixedly for some minutes, and 
then made earnest gestures, as if intimating that some danger 
threatened. That indescribable terror inspired by bad dreams 

made the young man start in his sleep, and he awoke. The! 
forecastle was pitchy dark, which induced Tom to think that || 
the heavens were overcast. He lay awake some moments in| 
his berth thinking of his dream, and his eyes became more used | | 
to the darkness, until he manvind the dim outlines of a hu-| 
man form, standing erect in the middle of the forecastle. His | 
dream had made such a deep impression upon his nerves, that | 
he almost fancied he saw the reality of it before him. He| 
would have thought nothing of seeing a man sitiing in the fore- | 
castle at any time of night, but the figure which now presented | 
itself remained as motionless as a statue. Tom looked upon it} 
some time without speaking. At length, raising himself in his|) more into the valley of’ waters, the w hite foam spread far and 
berth, he demanded who was there. Tom heard a gentle rush | 


“le i ise wide upon the disburthened wave, and told the fury of its on-) 
g the sides s f yas | 
along the sides of the berths, and the apparition was gone. He| ward course. 


supposed it was one of the watch, who had stolen below and did||_ « It is not a ship — it has no masts!’ cried the captain, gasp-| 
not *ish to be detected in the act of abandoning his duty on || ing for breath. ‘O, but for one glimpse of day-light at this | 
deck; and Tom was no informer —so he closed his eyes again, weenana¢* a 
more atease. He had scarcely fallen into a second slumber, | ‘Tom,’ cried one of the mates, ‘can you pray 2” 
when he was again awakened by the sound of something fall-|| <7 qo pray,’ replied Tom, humbly. ' : 
ing on deck, near his berth. He did not, this time, make any ‘ Ring the ship’s bell!’ cried the captain, franticly —‘ bring | 
motion, but lay on his back with his eyes open, listening in| , 
silence to catch any sound that might be made. He at length| 
fancied that he saw something shining directly above his breast. | 
His first idea was, that the tin lamp of the forecastle was sus- | 
pended over him. He reached forth his hand to feel of it, and| 
it vanished. He again lay stili some minutes, unable to sleep, 
when he felt a sharp pain in his side, as if it had been stung by | 
some insect. He put his hand to the spot and grasped a dag-| 
ger which was slowly entering his body, but which had been | 
impeded by one of his ribs, against which it was now forcibly || 
pressed! He did not wait to see whether the rib would finally || 
yield, and afford ingress to the murderous steel, but sprang 





Virtue alone has majesty in deaih, 
And greater still the more the tyrant frowns. 


The calm collectedness of Tom, throughout that long and 


forcibly impressed by such an example of the power of religion 
in times of peril. And a dreary night it was! 
was torn from the struggling bark — the rigging snapped asun- 
der in various instances — and just as the faint approaches of || 
day-light began to mellow the gloom of night, it was discovered || 
that a leak had broken out in the bottom of the vessel. All| 
hands rushed wildly at the pumps, excepting Tom, who moved | 
with firmness. As they were about trying the ‘ one-armed lady,’ 

as the pump is fastidiously called by seamen, a mighty, beste 
‘mass was faintly discernible through the mist, rising on the | 
mountain billows and rapidly approaching the ship, as if driven | 
by the united force of winds and waves, directly to leeward. | 
|| Every arm was paralyzed. ‘O,God! what is coming yonder 4’ | 
cried one of the mates. No answer was given him but the 
hoarse blast that seemed to be pealing the dirge of all on board, | 
and the shrill cry of an unseen sea-bird, rioting in the approach-| 
ing destruction. Allhands sprang to the weather side of the ship, | 

















land strove to catch sight once more of the threatening appa- | 
rition. Again it rose high on a towering billow, like an island | 
emerging from the depths of the ocean, and as it plunged once | 


up a lantern — do all you can to give them notice of our pres-| 
lence.’ 

‘That will be of no use,’ said the mate —‘ you see the ship, | 
or whatever it is, drives right down before the wind, and is! 
probably wholly unmanageable, if it is any human thing — 
which I much doubt.’ 

‘God protect my wife and children !’ cried the captain. 

Just then the consolidated clouds cracked asunder in the East, 
and a ray of light burst upon the wave, disclosing to the terri- 
| fied view of the sailors a large line-of-battle ship, reduced to a! 
| hull — not a spar standing — bearing directly down upon them 





from his berth, and was ina moment grappled by an unseen | | wave to wave — while the heads of a thousand men, equally 


man, while «nother brandished the dagger in his face, in front. || horrified with the crew of the Sally, were peering shines the 
‘Be quiet!’ said the latter, in a tremulous tone; ‘if you, | ports and over the hammock nettings, at the distressed bark 
make the least noise, you shall die. We will preserve you} | w hich lay in their way. Rolling from side to side, and baflet-| 
alive to navigate the ship for us, if you will promise obedience | || ting the waters like a giant dashing aside the crested heads of 
tous. But by the holy Virgin, if you make any resistance oan army of ordinary knights, the mighty bark rushed down 


— 
call —~ , baie |! upon the devoted Sally. 
‘ What is your intention ?’ inquired Tom, in a calm tone. {| 


‘To take the ship,’ said they; ‘three of our number have| 
already gone aft to look out for the officers, and we were lett! 
here to take care of you.’ 


‘We are all lost!’ exclaimed the first mate. 

The crew huddled to the waist, and looked up at the tower-! 
| ing black prow of the man-o’-war, as it made the fatal plunge. 

Tom at once resolved to give the alarm to his captain and) | Dow nitcame directly upon the weather quarter of the Sally. 
the mates, not in the hope of a reward, but from a sense of duty || One yell arose from her seamen, and they were all whelmed in 
— and he sprang suddenly upon the man who held the dag- the wave. The destroyer 
ger, and bore him tothe deck. The other mutineer struck a | broken vessel, nor checked her course until she had shattered 
powerful blow at Tom’s head with a top-mall, but the stroke|| her timbers on a reef of rocks near the main land. 
fell wide of its mark, and at the same momenta rattling, as of | Thus were the crew of the Sally suddenly plunged into one 
all the blocks on the rigging, was heard, and the ship fell on|| common grave. 
her beam ends — the thundering noise of several sails bursting | 
from the bolt-ropes succeeded, and the ship partially righted. 
Then came the roar and shriek of an incessant gale, and the 
spray enwreathed the bounding vessel in a mass of foam. On 
she leaped like a desperate charger whose master had fallen on|| awaited his final sentence. Two bright beings descended to 
the red plain ; she reared —she plunged, and the mad waves || his side, and bore him onward through the unfathomed realms 
assaulted her on every side like a pack of hounds leaping at the|| of space. 
throat of a worried deer, 


nity. He beheld a small light, like a star, at a vast distance. 
A sense of his unworthiness pressed upon him, and he timidly 


This squall had struck the ship just|| ground where Satan and Michael, at the head of their respec- 
as a detachment of the mutineers had lifted the axe to cleave|| tive legions, contested for victory. 

the skull of the sleeping captain, and they and their murderous||| With the unassuming meekness of La Fayette, who, while 
instruments were knocked pell mell intu the lee skuppers togeth-|| on the way to his civic triumph in the Usited States, asked the 
er. Not knowing that his life had been menaced, the captain || captain of the James Munroe the price of board in New York, 
sprang on deck, in his shirt, and issued his orders to the sailors|] and where he had better locate himself, to receive the visits of 
who were now glad to abandon their felonious intentions to|| his few remaining companions in arms — poor Tom inquired 
take care of the ship, and preserve their own lives. The top-||of his two celestial guides whether he should receive pardon 
gallant-masts hed gone overboard — the larger sails were rent|| for his many sins, since he had done nothing to merit the mercy 
to tatters, and the rigging was so much tangled that the crew||of God. The two bright beings answered him with a heavenly 
had great difficulty in getting stay-sails upon the ship, to keep||smile, and by pointing toward the distant light, which began to 
her tothe wind. The sky was as dark as if the sleeping earth|| assume an imposing appearance. 
had drawn on a black silk night-cap ; the air was full of spray, 


It still increased in magni- 
tude as they journeyed toward it, until the jasper gates of the 








\|dreary night, was noticed by the captain and mates, who were || 


| 
Spar after spar || 


| these unfortunate creatures. 
| frequently held, is a foul disgrace to human nature. 


;; with such how, that her prodigious bulk seemed to leap from| 


‘Hard up the helm!’ screamed the captain, ina husky voice.} ~~ : 5 i is : 
| shine upon his rocky path — wounded, buffeted, forsaken, de- 


vaulted over the fragments of the | 


Tom met his fate with humble resignation. — || 
The pang of death was soon passed, and the disembodied spirit 
of the young Christian awoke in the boundless ocean of Eter- 


He did not then know that he was passing the battle | 





celestial city ravished his sight. Tom drew back as the gates 
turned on their golden hinges, and timidly inquired, ‘ Is Jesus 
there ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the guides. 

‘Then I am not afraid to enter,’ said Tom, ‘ for he is the ad. 
vocate for unworthy sinners like myself.’ 

Along a broad street, paved with glittering spangles, they led 
the trembling spirit, until it stood before the throne of the 
/Eternal. Tom dare not raise his eyes higher than the feet of 
him that sat on it, and when he saw the prints of the nails in 
them, he knew it was the Redeemer. He fell upon his face to 
the earth, and wept aloud; and a mild, benignant voice passed 
over him, saying, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant; 
jenter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ With that an angel 
raised him up, and his tarpaulin jacket was exchanged fora 
| glorious robe, spangled with diamonds; sweet-smelling incense 
| was shed upon his form, and a seraph more lovely than Helen 
lof Troy placed with her own myrrh-dropping hand a pearly 
crown upon the marred and weather-beaten brow of the ran- 
| somed sinner. Then a choir of angels struck their golden 
| th and the loud anthem pealed along the perfumed air, 

These are they who have come through much tr ibulation, and 
nave washed their robes white in the blood of the Lamb,’ 











| LOTON. 


|| 
|| 
{ Original. 


Tur reader will be puzzled to understand the meaning of the 
word at the head of this article, and I will therefore premise by 


| telling him it is the name of a fool who once resided at Nan- 


tucket, and that this fool is the hero of my tale. I always felt 


a strong interest for idiots. I have sat for hours regarding the 
little sharp head, retreating forehead, and vacant eyes of a natu- 
| ral simpleton. I am sensible of a powerful attraction toward 
The contempt in which tiey are 
If there is 
any person whom I regard with the most unqualified abhor- 


j rence, whom I cannot wish for a friend, and whom | would fain 


make my mortal enemy, it is the wretch who can spurn a man 
There 


is a moral turpitude, an infinitude of baseness in this descrip- 


to whom God has denied an ordinary share of intellect. 


| tion of tyranny, to which the lowest, foulest, and most cankered 


precinct of hell can produce no parallel. It is a crime that beg- 
gars charity, that petrifies merey, and for which forgiveness 
would be a high-handed insult to Heaven. If there is any be- 
ing on earth who particularly claims our good services, it is that 
sufferer who, with the sensibilities of a man, possesses not the 
means of procuring the common enjoyments of his race. He 
| knows just enough to perceive that he is shut out for ever from 
a communion with his fellows. Without a capacity for seeing 
| the bright corruscations of knowledge, he is endowed with just 
sufiicient vision to be sensible of the eternal night which has 
settled on his soul. Do not tell me that an idiot is incapable of 
mental suffering. His immortal soul is cribbed, pinioned, crush- 
ed and tortured by the iron boot and wedges of his cramped era- 
nium in a manner that — could he speak — could he give breath 
to his agony, would freeze the hearer’s blood to stone. It 
would be a tale of such deep and immeasurable wo, that all the 
opiates of the East could never medicine it from our recollec- 
tion. Condemned to grope his way through this dark, heart- 
less, and uncharitable world, without the lamp of intellect to 
| spised, his sufferings are incalculable. But this preface is long 
enough, and I proceed with my tale. 

In an old wooden house, the eaves of which nearly touched 
the ground, in the centre of the town of Sherburne —as Nan- 
tucket was then called, — dwelt the aunt of Loton, 


She was a lone widow woman, who, after enduring the usual 


the Idiot. 


| proportion of sorrow which falls to the lot of poor and friendless 
|| women, had succeeded in establishing herself in the old build- 
‘i ing aforesaid. She spun, sewed, and washed for a living. She 
could not earn much, it is true — for her occupation was simply 
|useful. She was not one of those vast benefactors of mankind 
who know how to make money earn money. The slender pit- 


{tance which she received was simply the reward for knitting 


|" 
|| stockings to keep pecple’s feet warm in the Winter, and sewing 


| to protect thom from the cold. Contemptible as such an old 


|woman undoubtedly was, when compared with the illustrious 


| ship-owners who drew oily treasures from the deep, by proxy, 
she yet possessed a sufficiency of the milk of human kindness 
\to pity her houseless and persecuted nephew, who was driven 
|about the streets, from the town pump to the insurance office, 
| pelted with brick-bats, beaten with clubs, and ducked nearly to 
| suffocation by the embryo boat-steerers and ‘second mets’ of 
Nantucket. 

The good woman had no sooner procured a shelter for her- 
self, than she put on her sun-bonnet, flung a furless tippet over 
her shoulders, and cut out for Susan Barnard’s. 

‘Susan,’ said she, as she entered the house —‘ has thee seen 
Loton lately ? ’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ replied Susan, ‘ I saw him about two hours ago. 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 




















So 


[ was cruising down in the square in chase of Doctor Pise, and | 
[ heard a great noise, and on tacking ship to see what was the | | 
matter, behold there was Loton coming rolling down the stre et| 
pefore a raft of fellers, who were following him up so close that | 
he looked like a sperm whale chased by fifty boats. On he | 
came puffing and blowing, and pretty soon I did hear him be 1. | 
Thee can form no idee of how he did baw] !’ 

I ‘ll tell thee what, Susan— these things are a dis- | 


low so! 

‘Well, 
grace to the town, and there shall be an end of them. Thee 
knows that I have now got a house to live in, and I mean to} 








take Loton into it, and see if I can *t make something out of; 
him.’ | 

‘0! thee simpleton !’ screamed Susan —‘ What ! would thee 
undertake to manage a fvol ? would thee take upon thyself —an 
old woman like thee —to deal with a man that is six foot high, | 


and so fractious that when they had him in the poor-house, the 





keepers could do nothing w ith him, though they beat him until 
his head was all of a jelly ?’ | 
‘| do n't care for that, Susan Barnard!’ cried the old lady ; | 
He is the 
only relation that I have in the world, and so long as I have a 


*J will not see my own flesh and blood abused so. 





place to hide my head, my nephew shall share it with me. 
And with regard to what thee says about my being so very old, | 
I would have thee know that 1 am but sixty-two ; and as all my | 


relations have lived to be much older, I consider myself quite a | pany was not wanted, and he returned humbled and abashed to | ensthy thing upon his ear, whose agonies were gr 


woman yet. But as for Loton, I ‘ll see him housed be- 
neath my roof, before [ turn in, whether thee likes it or not.’ 
With this charitable intention, the kind-hearted Mrs. M 


hurried out of the house, and bent her course toward the square. 


young 





She soon fell in with a roguish Jad who had just returned from | 
following after Loton, and the flush of excitement was still || 1 
upon his cheek. | 
‘ Bijah, cried the old woman, as she encoun-|| 
tered the stripling. \ 
‘Yes, neighbor M 


he, with the greatest assurance imaginable. 


is that thee?’ 


Is thee looking arter Loton?’ asked 





las thee scen any thing of him?’ asked the anxious aunt. 


‘O yes—the boys have been wannying him agin,’ replied | 
the lad —‘ and Loton has gone into Sim Coflin’s barber's shop, | 
to get his hair cut.’ 


‘Can || 


| 


‘ His head is hurt then!’ said the apprehensive dame. 
thee tell me the names of the beys who have been flogging him ? ’ 

‘O yes,’ 
Ben Horsefield and Tom Starbuck, and there was that big boy 
that they call § 


| 


replied he, readily —‘ there was Peleg Barker and || and after supper the large form of the idiot could be seen, dur- 


from Egypt Slack Easy, and there was Fred Carey 
and ’— 

‘ But did nebedy try to put a stop to it?’ 
tone. 

‘Why yes,’ 
Ebenezer 


a very droll expression of countenance, and getting ready to 


said she in a husky 
returned the boy. ‘Captain Joe Allen did chase | 


3unker with his cance ; fot continued he, assuming 
run —‘ old Lebeus shook his head at them !’ 


‘Why 


decamped 


his head alwi sijah had 
“roared Mrs. M———, * I do n't 
Well I know thee, 
and | will complain to thy mother, and I “Il be bound that thee ‘I 
get a lacing !’ 

With 


the square, 


tys shakes, thee rogue ’— but 
*O thee little viper ! 


doubt that thee has had a hand in it too. 


eyes brimful of tears, the friendless old woman crossed 
forced herself throueh the little crowd that had sur- 
rounded the door of Sim Cofiin’s barber shop, and entered the 
temple of the graces. The first object that she encountered, 
was a tall, broad-shouldered young man, poorly dressed — his 
bosom spattered with blood — undergoing the operation of hair 


cutting. But, although the rest of his form was sutliciently 
ample, his head was undoubtedly too diminutive to allow of a 


full developement of the organs of the mind. It is also said that 


his skull would yield bencath the pressure of a person’s finger, 


like the rind of a muskmelon. This unprepossessing youth 
now sat silently, and apparently very much at his ease beneath 
the comb and scissors of Simeon. 

‘Is his head hurt much?’ inquired the old woman, scarcely | 
looking at her nephew. 
- 
ber —‘T am clearing away the hair, and we shall come at it 
soon,’ 
said the aunt quictly, ¢ T will settle 
and she began to fumble at her old seal-skin purse, which alas! | 


‘There ’s something of a gash, I should say, returned the | 


i| 


‘ Whatever is to pay,’ _ 
seldom contained any thing but coppers. 

‘Well, f do n't know,’ said Simeon, with that rough benevo- 
lence, which is sometimes the only delicate way of doing a fa- 
vor, ‘ this head is not so large as some,’ and he covered the scalp 
with the palm of his hand; ‘I guess, Mrs. M———, 
shan"t ask more than half price for cutting his hair.’ 

Loton’s 


that we | 


s head was, at length, dressed, and his aunt took him 
by the hand, and amid the shouts and laughter of the congre-| 
gated mob, led him offto her humble dwelling. It was observed, | 
and not without some surprise, that the idiot was perfectly do-| 
cile while under the escort of his aunt. This, the common! 
herd understood not. They would rather have seen him driven 
before her with a horsewhip ; but Nature had taught the good | 
woman that severity to idiots and to children is in no case jus- 
tifiable — that the way to make a simpleton obstinate is to beat! 





| Days and weeks passed on, and Loton showed no discontent at | 


‘upon his aunt’s 


| his relations and friends to come out in his favor. 
|| spect for their own dear selves requires this. 
| logic of this world ! 
| doctrines of Jesus Christ ! 


him, and the way to bring a child up for the gallows is to’ exhib- 
it, in your own person and at your own fireside, the barbarity | 


| 
and intolerance of a domestic tyrant. | 

Loton exhibited some little wonder when he entered his aunt’s | 
house, and was told that he should live with her. He, however, | 
showed no signs of pleasure in his countenance, and soon left 


the room. He was gone a considerable time, and she began to | 


fear he had set out once more on his wanderings. But he, at} 
length, appeared witi a large arm-full of dry wood. 
‘ What is thee going to do with that?’ 


‘To keep Aunt Merab warm ’— answered Loton ; and he im- 


ingured she. 


mediately began to heap the fuel upon the fire with a very gen- 





erous profusion. 

It now entered the head of Mrs. M———, 
might be serviceable to her, by kindling fire in the morning 
She, 
therefore, gave him to understand, before he went to be d, that | 





that her nephew 


and going through the preliminaries of getting breakfast. 


she should expect this duty at his hands. He made no answer, | 


but, on the next morning, punctually obeyed her directions. | 
r = | 





his situation. He regularly made the fire in the morning, and | 


| carried home his aunt’s work. On such occasions, he would || 
| sometimes undertake to hold conversation with his aunt's em- 1 


} 
| 


ployers; but he was generaliy given to understand that his com- i 


‘his aged protector. | 


As soon as the boys found out where Loton was lecated, 


they came to visit him. They would assemble in the evening || 

steps and cellar-door as thickly as a flock of'| 
sparrows. Not as enemies they came now, for he had found a ie 
friend in Aunt Merab, and because he had found a friend, they 
A friend- 
all | 


know that when a man is beginning to prosper, it is the duty of 


began to entertain more kindly feelings toward him. 
less idiot would have excited all their cruelty — but we 
A proper re- | 
O! the beautiful | 
How admirably does it contrast with the | 
Andin what bold relief do the prac- 


The 


tices of most Christians stand out from their theories! 


hollow square of Owen is nothing to the hollow heart of our || 


highly-respected compeers. | 


Loton was not insensible to the good will of his late foes ; 


|ing the whole evening, running, jumping, and playing hide and 
‘go seek with little fellows whose heads scarcely reached his 
|waistband. His juvenile playmates soon began, however, to 
set about 
They told hin that if 
they would not live all alone with an 


envy poor Loton his privileges. They, therefore, 
}makinehiin disafiected toward his aunt. 
they were in his place, 
old woman, and do her work for her. 


They advised him to as- 


sert his dignity, and tell the eld woman flatly that he weuld do 
Loton listened to the advice of’ these 


Ac- 


arose on the succeeding morn- 


no more of her small jobs. 
inischievous fellows, and thought it his duty to cbey them. 
cordingly, when Mrs. M 
|ing, and went down stairs, she found that no preparations for 
| He, at length, 


breakfast had been made. 
came in, and seating himself opposite his aunt, regarded her in 


Loton had gone out. 


silence for some time. She kept steadily at her knitting, and 
Leton began to feel ‘ 
and ventured to inquire ‘ why Aunt Merab did not get 


| breakfast.’ 


spoke not a werd. the keen demand of 


appetite,’ 
| ‘Why, Loton,’ returned she very mildly —‘ thee did not eet | 
up, end bring in the water, and make the fire, and put on the 
tea-kettle — and how does thee think that Ican get breakfast 
| with mut water and fire ?’ 
| This was a puzzler for poor Loton. He could comprehend 
\that the tea-kettle would not boil unless there was water in it, 
and fire under it. He therefore bestirred himself, and in con- 
sequence, his breakfast was soon ready. 

Aunt Merab made no remarks. She entered into no long- 
| winded declamation, as Miss Propriety or Mrs. Sinartlady would 
| have done, but simply placed before his eyes —cause and 


ehect. Thus did the poor idiot live with his kind aunt; and 


| both were benefitted by the contact. Neither could have done 
well alone. Loton’s perceptions of right and wrong had evi- 
dently grows brighter. 
4 fceble sprouts ef reason had begun to show themselves in his 
|}conversation. Five years did the aunt and nephew live together 
lin the utmost harmony. 


With her he was freed from persecution, from stripes and buf-| 


fetings. He was scarcely permitted to feel his inferiority. He 
was tenderly nursed when sick, and he had begun to fo rget | 


that he was a man forever shut out from the love of his specie s| 


— when his protector —his only friend in this wilderness world 
—died. He looked upon the crowd that entered the house of 
death, with wonder. He saw the old carpet which had become 
a part of himself, trampled on by strangers, who scowled malig- 
nantly upon him. He saw his aunt lying in the simple pine 
coffin, and was astonished. That she to whom he had looked 
up, as an infant looks to its mother—that she whom he had 
invested with every attribute of power — upon whom he had 
felt dependent for every thing, 








and who, he supposed, could | 


|upon the hearse. — The procession moved. 


| died. 


| managed. 


His mind had become stronger ; and the || 


It was an oasis in the life of the latter. |} 


do every dimen see her prone and powerless tofee ‘him, 
Was a miracle which excited his amazement. 

‘Why don’t Aunt Merab get up ?’ 
ing over the side of her coffin. 


said he coaxingly, and lean- 
He ran and set out the table, anf put on several dishes. He 
then approached her again, with hope renewed. 

‘There! Aunt Merab,I have set the table out, and every 
thing is ready. Come, do get up now. Loton will be good, if 
you will get up. 
to-day ? 

The idiot stood by, and 


Shall I carry home neighbor Mitchell's yarn 
Come aunt, speak to Lotou, do.’ 

saw his aunt nailed up in the coffin. 
He became alarmed. He tried to peep through the crevices be- 
tween the lid and the other part, and weepingly inquired why 
his aunt was served so. The coflin was carried out and put 
Loton followed 
bare-headed — he clung to the coffin — he tried to pull it back 
—he bellowed and called his aunt by name, in such tones of 
When 
she was covered up in the ground, he turned to the minister 
‘Where shall I get another Aunt Merab ? 


‘thy next Aunt Merab was the tyrant keeper of the poor- 


despair as went to the hearts of those who heard him. 


and said, 

Alas! 
house, and his heartless myrmidons! Oft, as the traveller passed 
that abode of poverty and misfortune, did he hear the lash of 
thy tormentor — thy hollow shriek fell like the ery of some un- 
greater than 


those allotted to mortality. For ten long years did the grave 


j spare the wretched sufferer, that he might pass through the ex- 


|tremity of human misery ere he rested forever. He ran away 
from his merciless keepers — he was hunted up and down like 
a wild beast. His little soft head was beaten, bruised, man- 
eled, until human nature could no longer suffer, and the idiot 
3ecause God had stricken him, he was stricken of his 


fellows. 
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| Tremont Turatre. — The Maid of Judah — on the occasion 
|of Mrs. Wood’s benefit — was presented for the first time in our 
city,asanopera. It has been considered a clever piece of melo- 
|drama, for several years, and, as such, has been several times 
offered to the public with the title of Ivanhoe. Being played 
as an opera, therefore, it was properly, and of necessity cur- 
tailed in many scenes, in order that there should be time given 
for the truly excellent music of Rossini, which has been intro- 
duced into the play with admirable skill. We could not but 
admire the dresses of the knights generally ; and particularly 
were we pleased with the costuine of Ivanhoe — and we notice 
these minor matters, because, however unimportant they may 
appear to some, to others they are either ministrants of delight 
or disgust. No piece, however great any single attraction might 
be in it, was ever worthy of admiration, unless the various parts 
were in perfect good-keeping ; and for an actor to present any 
play in an imperfect state, is an insult which an audience al- 
ways feels, however lenient it may be in its expression of dis- 
pleasure ; and these sentiments must have guided Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, after their choice of the piece — for every part was well 
We cannot finish our paragraph without expressing 
our surprise that Mr. Gilbert was applauded in the prison-scene 
— that the personation of Isaac of York, by a stock-actor, should 
bring down a round of applause. Faithful to nature — with the 
earnestness of a father — and with a tone of voice and an utter- 


ance characteristic of the old Jew, he presented a picture, the 
impression of which can never be effaced from the memory. — 
For this he was applauded —a departure from the fashion of the 
times, quite novel and peculiar ! 


Fra Diavolo was presented on Thursday. The general style 
] } g ! 
Mr. 


full as much as was set down for hii — and very injudiciously 


of the performance was highly respectable. Johnson said 


in one or two instances. An actor should never fear to expur- 


i gate the expressions of a loose author. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Ternan will appear on Monday next. During 
their engagement, the public may expect some sterling comedies. 


The Independent Company of Cadets, under the command 





|of Colonel J. M. Fessenden, are to celebrate their ninety-fifth 
Anniversary, on Monday next, by a parade, and dinner at the 
Maverick House. Feelings, associated with olden time, will be 
renewed on the occasion — the good taste of the corps having 
induced the re-adoption of the rich, white uniform, heretofore 
so often and justly admired. 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


OcroBeR 12— Was I to Blame? Cinderella. 
13 — The Maid of Judah. The Dumb Belle. 
14 — The Maid of Judah. Wedding Day. 
15 — Fra Diavolo. No Song No Supper. 

16 — The Maid of Judah. The Quaker. 
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